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EDUCATION SECTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

There is one educational meeting which is held every year with- 
out attracting any very wide attention from teachers and school 
superintendents. It is the meeting of the Education Section of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. At 
this meeting a relatively small group of workers in the field of 
educational science come together and read papers and cultivate, 
so far as possible, relations with the representatives of the other 
natural and social sciences. 

The meeting of this section which was held during the last 
week of 1920, at the University of Chicago, was unusually successful 
in point of attendance and because of the character of the papers 
presented. The large attendance was due in part to the fact that 
the annual meeting of the American Psychological Association was 
held during the same days and in neighboring rooms. 

It will not be possible here to review the program of the meeting. 
Comment will have to be limited to three of the general lines of 
discussion which were of the broadest interest. 

The topic of tests was frequently before the meeting. During 
recent years there has been no meeting of students of education 
which has not devoted much attention to mental and educational 
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tests. There was, however, on this occasion a more definite 
tendency than ever before to demand that tests shall be subjected 
to careful criticism before they are applied in practical situations. 
The first stage of testing, which has been one of unbounded 
enthusiasm and optimism, is fortunately coming to an end. Ques- 
tions are now being raised as to what are the situations in which a 
given test can properly be applied, what is the degree of validity 
of a test, how far would its repetition with the same pupil give the 
same rating. These questions were asked several times at this 
meeting. They show a wholesome growth of wise scientific con- 
servatism to replace the uncritical enthusiasm which has prevailed 
in many quarters. 

A second very general tendency which appeared at these 
meetings was in the direction of more minute analyses of school 
subjects. For example, it was shown that silent reading is a very 
different process under varying conditions of subject-matter read. 
In other subjects also it was pointed out that the proper manage- 
ment of students depends on a minute knowledge of the mental 
processes which are involved. In some instances the analyses 
which are required must be worked out by laborious methods 
which teachers cannot use in classrooms. The educational labora- 
tory must be appealed to in such cases to do the pioneer work. 
After the first analyses have been made, teachers who will acquaint 
themselves with the results thus secured can diagnose the practical 
school situations with which they have to deal. 

The third type of contribution which was represented by 
several papers related to administration. The matter of school 
revenues and expenditures will serve to illustrate this class of 
papers. It was shown in a report by Professor Swift, of Minnesota, 
that there has been a steady decline in recent years in the proportion 
of state support which has been given to public schools as contrasted 
with the support derived from local taxes. Concomitantly with 
this reduction in the percentage of state support has come an 
increasing disparity in the school expenditures of different districts. 
The argument is accordingly very direct that equalization of 
educational opportunity calls for increase of central funds as 
distinguished from those supplied by the locality. 
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On the whole, the papers presented at the winter meeting 
showed a revival of scientific work which was in some measure 
interrupted by the war, and made it clear that there is to be steady 
progress in the critical study of school activities in the fields of 
both instruction and administration. 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Professor David Snedden, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, writes, in reply to an editorial in the School Review 
of December, a letter which we are very glad to publish for two 
reasons. First, it is certainly to be desired that the Smith-Hughes 
Act and the society which secured its enactment have the fullest 
and fairest possible hearing, and we are glad to help secure it. 
Secondly, it is equally important that there should be a full under- 
standing with regard to the American attitude on industrial 
education. To the writer of the editorial to which Professor 
Snedden objects, it is most interesting that anyone should compare 
industrial schools to the different branches of a university or to 
the different departments of a high school. Does not the Smith- 
Hughes Act deliberately set up in state after state a new central 
agency of control in order to make lawful the acceptance of federal 
aid ? Do not the Smith-Hughes agents enforce rulings in all the 
small high schools which are regarded as very undesirable by 
the principals and boards of education because they tend to isolate 
the Smith-Hughes pupils from all others ? It is these and similar 
facts which ought to be fully understood and discussed to a finish. 

Professor Snedden suggests that he will write an article amplify- 
ing his letter. The article will be most welcome. So will other 
discussions of this vital problem. It is our conviction that a 
tendency toward separation was injected into our schools some 
years ago. We are against this tendency wherever it appears. 

In the meantime the following is the full text of Professor 
Snedden's letter: 

It seems to me that your editorial in the December number of the School 
Review does serious injustice to the National Society for Vocational Education. 
For the sake of fair publicity, therefore, I ask you to give space to this reply. 

The injustice of your editorial consists largely in its implications. The 
large subscriptions which sustained the society in its early days did not, it is 
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true, come from teachers. Such subscriptions never do — either for educational 
organizations, endowed universities, the Y.M.C.A., the Red Cross, or other 
pioneering agencies promoted by philanthropists. But it is certainly not true 
that these subscriptions came from manufacturers "interested in promoting 
strictly trade training for pupils" in the sense that many of your readers will 
understand. 

As a fact, the society has never favored the "dual" system. Only in one 
state besides Illinois has the bogey of "dual control" ever been seriously 
apprehended. To educators in most states the words have no meaning. I 
doubt if a score of the active members of the society, lay or professional, have 
ever had the slightest desire for it, after the early experiences of Massachusetts. 
At no time did the proponents of the Smith-Hughes Act ever seriously desire 
it, though admitting it as a possible alternative. 

In what sense do you use the term "common schools"? Are not the 
industrial, agricultural, commercial, and home-making public schools of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, and a score of other 
states, "common" schools in exactly the same degree that general high schools, 
technical high schools, normal schools, and state universities are "common" 
schools? What do you mean by the word "separate" ? Separate from what ? 
High schools are usually "separate" from kindergartens and elementary 
schools; technical high schools and high schools of commerce are frequently 
separate from general high schools; and in some cities high schools for girls 
are separate from those for boys. In nearly all universities schools of medicine 
are separate from schools of law, and both are separate from liberal arts colleges. 
Long before the national society was organized various schools of agriculture 
were founded which were separate from other high schools. 

It is not a fact that the national society or any influential portion of its 
membership has ever advocated any other kind of " separateness " of schools 
than that illustrated above. To many educators it seems very desirable that 
a school of printing or of carpentry or of farming should have its own faculty, 
curriculum, and working conditions, even though it be housed under the same 
roof as an academic high school. A kindergarten or a public school for blind 
children or an engineering school would expect the same separateness if housed 
in a high-school building. 

I have followed the work of the society closely for the last ten years. 
Certainly its members during that time have contributed no more to "abuse 
of the common school" than have the members of the Department of Super- 
intendence. All well-considered legislation for vocational education stipulates 
that requirements of compulsory school attendance shall have been met before 
a pupil becomes eligible to attend state-aided vocational schools. I believe no 
prominent member of the national society has ever done anything but support 
this principle. No well informed educator has ever contended that academic 
high schools were designed to meet society's needs of industrial or agricultural 
education. Has the advocacy of high schools of commerce implied abuse of the 
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common schools ? Why should advocacy of schools of automobile repair or 
printing for Buffalo, mostly for pupils who have not the ability or the means 
to attend the ordinary high schools, imply abuse of the latter schools ? 

We could all wish that all good democratic enterprises should be supported 
out of dues properly arranged and assessed — educational societies, private 
colleges, societies for research, the Y.M.C.A., and schools of education. Unfor- 
tunately that is not practicable. Every desirable form of education in America 
as well as of the promotional effort which made each possible, from the kinder- 
garten to the professional schools, has been assisted in its early stages by the 
donations of far-sighted philanthropists. 

ACTIVITIES IN DULUTH, MINNESOTA 

The editors of the School Review adopted the plan at the opening 
of this year of asking certain school systems designated by state 
superintendents for short accounts of the administrative and 
instructional activities in which they are engaged. The following 
news items received from Duluth contain so much that is of general 
interest that they are published in full as received from the 
superintendent, Mr. Kent: 

1. Teachers' retirement fund. — The Duluth Teachers' Retirement Fund 
Association has been in operation since 191 1. Last year, following a vote of 
the members, its board of directors and the Board of Education set to work 
to reorganize the association. An actuary was employed to study the local 
situation and make recommendations. The plan evolved was accepted by the 
teachers, and the Board of Education this year is vigorously pursuing methods 
to put it into operation. 

The old association is solvent, having an endowment fund of over $120,000. 
At present it is not paying out more than the income from its investments. 
This method of operating reduces the amount received by those teachers who 
have retired to one-third of what they should normally receive. The new 
plan involves an increase in the contribution per teacher, and provides that 
the city shall contribute an amount equal to the total contributed by the 
teachers. The legislature will be asked for authority by which the tax to 
support this project can be increased from .3 mill to 1 .5 mills. The financial 
support that would be guaranteed thereby would provide an amount sufficient 
to meet the full payments to those teachers already retired and those who are 
prospective annuitants at present, and at the same time provide an endowment 
fund which in thirty-five years would be able to pay all obligations of the 
association. 

If the desired legislation is obtained, as there is every reason to believe 
that it will be, Duluth will be one of the cities in the United States where the 
future of those employed in its public schools will not be darkened by the 
thought of a destitute old age. 
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2. Extension course for teachers. — Beginning January 4, 1921, the Board of 
Education will offer free to all teachers, but for the benefit especially of the 
faculties of the junior and senior high schools, an extension course. This 
course will be given by Professor Arthur Payne of the University of Minnesota 
and will deal with modern objectives of secondary education, and with the 
problems of the high-school course of study. This adventure has been under- 
taken by the Board after a practically unanimous vote of the one hundred and 
sixty teachers in the junior and senior high schools that they will support the 
undertaking with their attendance. 

3. Intelligence testing. — With the beginning of the second semester of the 
current school year every pupil in the lower division of the seventh year entering 
any one of the junior high schools of the city will be given an intelligence test. 
The grouping of the children in the different subjects and classes in these 
schools will be guided by the results of these tests. 

4. Building program. — A building survey has just been completed. As a 
result, the Board expects to erect at least two grade buildings, a combined 
junior high-school and grade building, and four or six-room additions to at 
least seven other grade buildings. To finance this building program a bond 
issue for $400,000 was voted by the city last summer. This amount will be 
increased by direct tax provided for under the building fund levy. 

5. Increase in lax levy. — Duluth, like numerous other communities, finds 
herself seriously handicapped financially. The maximum levy permitted by 
law for the general fund is 13. 05 mills. The budget for the present year 
calls for slightly less than 17.5 mills for the same fund. Salaries this year 
are between $425 and $450 more per teacher for the entire system than last 
year. Over 70 per cent of the total annual cost of maintenance goes into 
salaries of the instructional staff. 

To meet the present situation the Board has asked for action by the state 
legislature which will permit them to levy the maximum of twenty mills for 
the general fund. 

6. National association. — An affiliated local association of the National 
Education Association has been organized with 137 members to date. It is 
fully expected that the membership will be increased enough to entitle the 
association to two voting delegates at the meeting of the N.E.A. at Des 
Moines next July. 

7. Democratization of administration. — By a majority of 440 votes out 
of a total of 484 cast, the teachers expressed themselves as favoring a " cabinet " 
to consider and make recommendations concerning major policies of school 
administration. The method of selecting the membership of the cabinet has 
not been determined. 

The Board of Education has already provided that a committee consisting 
of one representative from each of the following departments of instructional 
groups be appointed to confer with the architects and the Building Committee 
on the plans for all new buildings: grade-school principals, primary education, 
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medical inspection, industrial art, manual training; the members of this 
committee shall be appointed annually by the president of the Board at the 
time of the appointment of the standing committees of the Board. 

THE MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN, CONTINUATION SCHOOL PLAN 

The following statement is supplied by Mr. Frank H. McCrea, 
director of continuation and evening schools: 

Our Continuation School, an institution brought into existence through 
legislation known as the James Act of the Public Acts of 1910 State of Michigan, 
commenced its active operation on the twenty-fifth day of September, 1920. 
The purpose of this new school is to provide educational advantages for those 
young workers now employed with little or no training that fits them for a 
successful future. The school is so organized as to function in the present or 
prospective employment of the student as well as the upbuilding of his future 
as a citizen. In order to perform such a function, it is necessary that the 
school be conducted differently from the regular full-time school. 

Our school is organized on a plan which we term a two half-day sessions 
per week plan. These sessions are four hours (sixty-minute hours) in length. 
One session is devoted to related academic school work consisting of English, 
mathematics, social science, and health and safety. These courses are care- 
fully outlined and taught so as to follow as nearly as possible the work of the 
vocational half day. The curriculum is composed of three major courses, 
namely, commercial, home-making, and industrial. Pupils are grouped in the 
academic work according to their vocational major, and the English, mathe- 
matics, and health and safety courses vary according to the nature of the 
work performed in the vocational classes. 

In the commercial course, we offer bookkeeping and typewriting to all 
pupils. The girls are required to take five months of cooking and an equal 
amount of sewing each year in addition to their commercial subjects. Plans 
are under way for offering practice in shorthand to those who elect to take 
more than eight hours per week in the Continuation School. The academic 
half day for the commercial group consists of business English, commercial 
arithmetic, social science, and the hygiene of the trade. Those of the home- 
making course devote the entire vocational half day to cooking, sewing, and 
figuring of both personal and family budgets. For the academic half day, 
they study socialized English, household arithmetic, social science, home 
sanitation, and public health. The health and safety courses or hygiene work 
in each course is conducted by a member of the staff of school nurses. The 
compensation for this work, as well as all other part-time instruction by 
teachers of the regular full-time school, is by the hour and at the same rate 
as their regular salary. The hygiene work, like most other courses, is con- 
ducted from an outline furnished by the director of the school and not from 
textbooks. 
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The scope of our industrial course is governed by the opportunity for 
profitable employment offered by the industries of our city and the aptitude 
of our boys for learning the trades. We are now conducting courses in auto 
mechanics, machine shop, and pattern-making. Related mechanical drawing 
is required with each shop course. The boys of the industrial course study 
shop arithmetic, industrial English, social science, and the hygiene of the 
trade, for their academic half day. 

The Board of Education has recently purchased a building which they are 
now remodeling to house the Continuation School. When these new quarters 
are available, the special activities of the public school system will be housed 
in a center by themselves, and it is expected that very satisfactory progress 
will be made in reclaiming those who formerly were lost by the public schools 
and who entered society unprepared to assume the r&le of good citizens. 
Other special types of schools, such as Smith-Hughes Vocational Schools, 
Part-Time Co-operative Schools, and special classes for so-called subnormal 
children, are also maintained by the Board of Education. 

The enrollment to date in the Continuation School is as follows: 128 total, 
57 boys and 71 girls. The duplication of equipment for the industrial and 
commercial work was avoided by requiring that all pupils attend Saturday 
mornings. The regular industrial and commercial day school teachers take 
charge of this non-academic work. One teacher has been able to handle all 
the pupils in the academic work. The enrollment in the non-academic work 
is: auto mechanics, 31; machine shop, 17; pattern-making, 13; mechanical 
drawing, 50; commercial subjects, 50; sewing, 25; and cooking, 70. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 

To supplement the announcement made in the January issue 
of the School Review and by way of readjustment of the dates of 
programs there announced for the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education the following statements are to be added 
to those already published. 

The first session will be on Friday afternoon, February 25, and 
will include the following reports, together with the papers 
announced before on Measuring Teaching Ability: 

1. Report of the Committee on Preparation of Curriculum in Education. 
Arthur J. Jones, Chairman. 

a) Uniform Nomenclature. A. Duncan Yocum. (Ten minutes.) 

b) Common Content in Special-Method Courses. H. W. Nutt. 

c) The Determination of the Actual Needs of Teachers. Arthur J. Jones. 
(Twenty minutes.) 

2. Report of the Committee on Standardizing Colleges, Schools, and Depart- 
ments of Education. J. E. Butterworth, chairman. 
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The second session will be held on Friday evening and will 
include the following: 

1. Report of Committee on Practice Teaching. 

a) Preliminary Statement by Chairman of Committee. (Five minutes.) 

b) Final reports of investigations: 

(1) Student-Teaching under the Smith-Hughes Law. H. H. Foster. 
(Fifteen minutes.) 

(2) Student-Teaching in Land-Grant Colleges. A. V. Storm. (Fifteen 
minutes.) 

(3) Distribution of the Student Teacher's Time. W. S. Gray. (Fifteen 
minutes.) 

(4) Correlations between Tests and Ratings of Student-Teachers. 
Charles F. Fordyce. (Ten minutes.) 

c) A Progress Report — A Study of Ratings of Student Teachers. L. B. 
Hill. (Ten minutes.) 

d) Papers Presenting Descriptive and Theoretical Material. 

(1) The Cincinnati Plan of Student Teaching. W. P. Burris. (Ten 
minutes.) 

(2) Training Teachers to Supervise Study. A. L. Hall-Quest. (Ten 
minutes.) 

(3) Giving Effectiveness to Observation Work. F. C. Landsittel. 
(Ten minutes.) 

2. One Step toward a Scientific Method of Determining Distribution of 
School Funds. W. F. Russell. 

3. The Purposes of the American School Citizenship League as They Relate 
Particularly to the Training of High-School Teachers. E. 0. Sisson. 
(Ten minutes.) 

The remaining papers, which will be presented on Saturday 
morning, are those enumerated in the earlier announcement on 
the use of intelligence tests and on curriculum-making. 



NEWS ITEMS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

TRAINING NINTH-YEAR PUPILS FOR CITIZENSHIP 

New York City. — A group of New York City teachers, working 
co-operatively under the direction of Assistant Superintendent 
John L. Tindsley, have assembled and compiled lesson materials 
in twenty-one different lines of instruction in citizenship. A 
representative teacher of history from each of the city high schools, 
or some other instructor found equally efficient, accumulated and 
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organized the city's special facts around one definite topic, endeavor- 
ing to present his materials so that ninth-grade pupils could under- 
stand them. Originally published in The Outlook, these articles 
have later appeared in pamphlet form in order that the pupils 
might purchase them at reasonable price. Topics are as follows: 

i. Protecting the Food of the City 

2. The Department of Public Charities 

3. The City's Water Supply 

4. Transportation and Communication in New York City 

5. Public Provision for Recreation 

6. The Department of Correction 

7. Safeguarding Life and Property 

8. City Planning 

9. Disposal of City Wastes 

10. Civic Beauty 

11. Heating and Lighting as Public Utilities 

12. The Public Regulation of Work 

13. The Regulation of Buildings 

14. Making the Laws 

15. How the Laws are Carried Out 

16. Judicial Action 

17. Guarding the Health of the City 

18. Paying the City's Bills 

19. Clothing 

20. The Part of the Citizen in Government 

21. How the Public Manages Schools 

The contents of the pamphlet Guarding the Health of the 
City are indicative of the treatment in the other bulletins. 
This paper opens with a description of the health conditions 
prevailing in New York during the fall of 1918. It credits the 
health department with a low death rate during those troublesome 
times. Each year 80,000 lives saved by sanitary provisions 
instituted by the Department of Public Health is given as the 
reason for a study of the organization and duty of that portion 
of the city's government. Duties of various officers and divisions 
are set forth: sanitary, preventable diseases, infectious diseases, 
child hygiene, baby welfare, school medical inspection, employment 
certificates, foods and drugs, laboratories, hospitals, public health 
education, and records. The story of how each of these divisions 
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functions for the public good, the value of each contribution to the 
general welfare, is clearly brought out in the pamphlet. 

Pedagogical outlines for the teaching of this civic material 
are worked out in a city syllabus, planned, as was the subject- 
matter itself, by a committee of teachers. All teachers are given 
certain minimals to include in their instruction, and in addition 
each is encouraged to add as much as she can for the enlightenment 
of her classes. After a year of this work, it may be confidently 
asserted that there is materially increased interest on the part of 
both the children and their parents. Indeed, city officials whose 
duties have been described in the pamphlets have themselves 
shown a willingness to co-operate by furnishing speakers for 
assembly programs, and by sending out liberally various sorts of 
supplementary reading matter. 

J. D. Dillingham 



